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SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COVENANTERS. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  some  of 
our  refirming  mcestors  in  Dunottar  Castle,  is  taken 
from  tlie  Edinburgh  Magazine.  It  is  to'be  referred  to 
the  periofl  of  Scottish  history  that  intervened  hi  tween 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  1660,  and  the  nuoh  ton 
settlement  of  1688,  when  William,  Prince  of  Ora?  ge, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Britain.  The  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  tlie  1  n  m 
of  Church  Government,  and  the  Directory  fqr  VN  or- 
ship,  compiled  by  the  assemUly  of  divines,  at  VWstmia- 
ster,  h  i'l  been  received  by  the  great  ho  ly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  as  their 
subordinate  standards  of  doctrine  and  order.  In  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  three  kingdoms  bad 
bound  themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  the  attr.inments 
made  in  reformation.  In  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  Presbyterianism,  in  its  purest  form,  an  1  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  embodied  in  the  creed  of 
these  reformers,  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Brit- 

iBh  empire.  But  there  were  many  of  the  nobility  of 
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the  kingdom,  who  were  still  attached  to  some  of  the 
ancient  forms  and  doctrines  of  Popery,  and  who  knew 
neither  the  value  nor  the  power  of  sound  evangelical 
doctrine.  Many  of  the  coinmon  people  were  still  igno¬ 
rant.  Charles  II.  and  his  court  were  hostile  to  the 
truths  brought  to  light  during  the  reformation,  both 
because  they  were  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  man, 
«nd  because  they  inculcated  practical  godliness,  against 
which  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity.  After  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles,  partly  through  hypocrisy  and  intrigue, 
and  partly  by  force  overawing  weakei  minds,  all  the 
power  of  his  court  was  employed  in  giving  efficiency 
to  the  causes  which  we  have  enumerated,  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  fair  fabric  of  truth  and  order  that  hac 
been  erected.  The  sword  of  persecution  was  un¬ 
sheathed,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  truth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  and  the  solemn  covenants  of  the  nation, 
were  exposed  to  sufferings  of  the  most  relentless  char¬ 
acter.  While  some  yielded,  many  thousands  bore  all 
their  calamities  with  a  fortitude  almost  unexampled. 
Scorn,  calumny,  proscription,  the  gallows,  fire  and  fag¬ 
got,  and  death  in  the  most  terrible  forms,  could  not 
overcome  their  love  of  truth,  or  shake  their  Christian 
firmness  in  maintaining  it,  and  in  testifying  against  the 
treachery,  ungodliness  and  cruelty  of  their  oppressors, 
and  of  those  apostates  who  united  with  them.  These 
excellent  men  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom.  Those  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  ol  the 
Covenanters,  during  that  period,  may  consult  the  Cloud 
of  Witnesses,  the  Scottish  Worthies,  the  Hind  let  Loose, 
and  Cruikshank’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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Nothing  would  satisfy  their  persecutors,  but  abjuring 
the  covenants,  the  renunciation  of  the  truth,  and  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  government, 
which  w^as  a  praise  to  evil  doers  and  a  terror  to  them 
that  did  well.  The  memory  of  those  sufferers  has  been 
cherished  by  the  well-informed  disciples  of  Jesus,  both 
in  Britain  and  America,  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  common  among  those  bodies — known  by  the 
name  of  Presbyterian — for  many  to  claim  the  honor  of 
descent  from  these  illustrious  martyrs  and  confessors, 

«r  # 

and  of  being  their  followers  in  the  way  of  truth.  Of 
late  years,  and  especially  since  the  publication  of  the 
Tales  of  My  Landlord,  all  this,  by  common  consent, 
seems  to  be  conceded  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
ahurch,.  usually  called  Covenanter.  This  has  been 
partly  owing  to  the  name,  which  they  bear,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  adhering  to  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland,  and  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ; 
partly  to  the  fact  of  their  proclaiming  their  attachment 
to  these  covenants  in  their  terms  of  communion  ;  partly 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  books  containing  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  sufferings  of  that  period,  circulating  chiefly 
among  them  ;  and  partly  to  the  similarity  of  their  char^ 
acter  to  that  of  those  who  suffered,  exhibited  in  their 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the 
reformation,  without  relinquishing  any  part  of  it  in 
accommodation  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  To  be 
their  descendants  and  followers  is  honourable  ;  for 

whatever  of  sound  doctrine,  of  good  ecclesiastical  or- 

1 

^cr,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Britain  and 
America,  has  descended  to  the  present  generation,  may 
ke  traced  to  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  in  that  period? 
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as  the  means  of  their  preservation.  The  following 
narrative  contains  a  specimen  of  what  they  endured, 
in  m  iintaining  a  conscience  void  of  offence  tovvards  God, 
and  in  transmitting  the  testimony  and  the  law,  unim¬ 
paired,  to  the  following  generations. 

DUNOTTAR  CASTLE. 

‘‘  This  brings  me  to  the  hardships  and  severities  wherewith  the 
prisoners  w'ho  were  sent  to  Dunottar  Castle  were  exercised.  It 
.  may  not  be  improper,  with  this  view,  to  bring  in  here  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazer,  Minister  of  Alness, 
in  the  Presb^lery  of  D.ngwall.’’ — JVodroic,  J^oL  IL 

The  narratives  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Frazer  of  Alness,  as 
well  as  those  of  Quintin  Dick,  William  M‘Millan,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Robert  M*Ciellan,  Laird  of  Balmagechan, 
all  sufferers  by,  and  MS.  historians  of  the  same  events, 
.1  have  carefully  perused,  and  it  is  from  a  collation  ot 
these  accounts,  with  our  best  printed  authorities,  that 
the  following  paper  is  composed. 

Mr.  Frazer  had  gone  to  London  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1676,  and  had  continued  there  till  1685,  when  he 
was  seized,  along  with  the  Laird  of  Balmagechan,  in 
Galloway,  whilst  they  were  listening  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  Shields,  ofFairyfuge  memo¬ 
ry,  and  forwarded  by  sea,  under  fetter  and  hatchway, 
to  Leith.  After  a  variety  of  tossing  and  council-ques¬ 
tioning,  as  was  then  the  orvler  of  (he  day,  they  were 
marched  from  the  Cannon  gate  Tolhooth,  along  with 
upwards  of  two  hunured  prisoners,  to  Dunottar  Castle, 
in  Kincardineshire. 

Lieutenmt  Beaton  of  Killrennic,  commanded  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Fife  Militia,  to  whose  convoy  though 
the  country  tlicse  unfortunate  prisoners  were  commit¬ 
ted.  The  foot  soldiers,  were  armed  as  was  the  cus- 
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toan  of  the  clay,  with  guns  and  long  j)Ikes,  and  ever 
.ind  anon,  as  some  weaiT  wretch  lagged  behind,  or  some 
hungry  or  thirsty  one  seemed  inclined  to  (urn  aside  to 
procare  food  or  drink,  the  pike  was  applied  corporeal¬ 
ly,  either  as  a  stimulus  or  a  monitor,  and  every  species 
of  blasphemous  ribaldry  was  added  (hereto.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Fife,  who  were  universally  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  prisoners,  flocked  in  upon  their  retired  and 
out-of-the-way  route  with  every  kind  of  provision  and 
refreshment ;  l)ut  instead  of  being  permitted  to  bestow 
them  where  they  needed,  they  were  met  with  taunts, 
and  in  some  cases  with  blows  ;  and  the  food  which 
was  intended  for  the  prisoners  was  uniformly  devoured 
by  their  tormentors,  or  wasted  and  destroyed,  in  the 
very  presence,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  those  who 
were  almost  famishing  from  hunger.  A  strolling  piper, 
who  happened  to  be  crossing  their  route,  was  sportive¬ 
ly  enlisted  into  their  service,  and  compelled,  like  Bartoo 
alter  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  to  play,  very  much  to 
his  own  annoyance,  such  tunes  as  were  known  to  be 
displeasing  to  the  friends  of  the  Covenant. 

“  It  w’as  indeed,”  says  Frazer,  with  more  of  the  nai¬ 
vete  and  good  humour  than  might,  from  the  nature  of 
:he  circumstances,  have  been  expected,  “  it  was  an  un¬ 
common  ^ight,  to  behold  a  large  and  mixed  company  of 
men  and  women,  but  indifferenly  clad,  and  ill  assorted, 
marching  over  muirs,  and  along  hill-sides,  with  a  roar- 
:ng  bag-pipe  at  their  tail  ;  the  piper  puffing  and  blowing, 
and  ever  and  anon  casting  a  suspicious,  or  an  imploring 
look  behind  him,  towards  the  pike-points  which  were 
occasionally  applied  to  his  pei sons,  in  a  manner  the 
^east  ceremonious  possible.’**. 
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About  dusk  the  party  had  skirted  the  Lomonts,  and 
were  billetted  for  the  night  in  the  poor,  but  pleasantly, 
situated  village  of  Fruchy.  Each  he. id  of  a  family  was 
made  answerable  with  his  property  and  life  for  the  per¬ 
sons  of  those  prisoners  who  wore  committed  to  his 
charge.  In  consequence  of  this  arr  mgement,  some¬ 
what  of  a  greater  degree  of  relaxation  or  personal  free¬ 
dom  took  place  ;  and  it  is  wortiiy  of  notice,  that  not  one 
of  those  poor,  oppressed,  .md  insulted  wretches,  who 
were  all  the  way  of  their  march  on  the  constant  out¬ 
look  for  a  fivourable  opportunity  of  absconding,  ever 
attempted  to  implicate  a  single  individual  amongst  their 
kind  and  hospitable  landlords  and  entertainers  in  the 
penalty  due  upon  their  withdrawing.  Whilst  the  sol¬ 
diery  took  up  their  residence  in  a  large  and  commo¬ 
dious  barn,  from  the  doors  and  the  windows  of  which 
the  voice  of  revelment  and  intoxication  was  heard  till 
morning,  the  Covenanters  after  partaking  of  such  re¬ 
freshment  as  their  humble  landlords  could  afford,  dedi¬ 
cated  some  time  to  family  worship, — an  exercise  which 
they  never,  under  any  circumstances,  neglected, — and 
retired  to  such  rest  as  extreme  f.itigue,  and  the  want 
of  sleep  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  clear  conscience  were  calculated  to  in.’ 
sure.  ^ 

Upon  rallying  their  numbers  early  next  morning,  it 
was  found  that  one  aged  individual,  of  the  name  of  Wat- 
:K)n,  had  died,  of  over-fUigue,  that  a  poor  school  master 
was  so  much  injured  that  he  could  not  possibly  advance 
urther.  Indeed,  in  a  few  days,  after  those  barbarians 
had  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  to  the  care  of  a  kind-heart¬ 
ed  people,  who  left  nothing  undone  which  their-means 
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their  humatilty  cotil'i  pruviilo  or  suj^s^est  to  illleviate 
his  lie  dieil  likewise  and  lii>  ^,rave  was  long 

i  p  li  lted  ont  to  such  as  were  curious  in  these  things 
io  the  chnrch-yaro  of  Kilgour.  Wheri  the}  auiv- 
eci  ,it  the  South  Ferry,  the  tide  did  not  serve,  and  a 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  scene  was  exhibited.  A  young 
mail,  the  son  of  tiiis  same  Mr.  Frazer,  with  a  view  of 
making  interest  for  his  fithcr,  had  endeavourctl  to  es¬ 
cape  during  the  night;  he  was  challenged  in  p  is-ing 
along  the  rocks,  hy  the  sentinel,  and  shot  dead  on  the 
5pot.  In  so  far  there  is  no  peculi  jF  barbarity  exbitiit- 
ed  ;  but  from  the  following  transaction,  the  lieartof  the 
most  hardened  must  recoil.  His  head  was  cut  from  Ids 
body,  and,  with  the  return  of  day-daw  n,  presented  to 
the  unfortunate  parent,  at  the  window  of  the  apartment 
where  he  was  confined.  “  He  took  his  son's  head, 
which  was  very  fair,”  says  Balmagcchan,  into  liis 
hands,  and  kissed  it,  and  said,  ‘  I  know  it,  I  know  it — it 
is  my  son — my  own  dear  son  !'  and  then  added,  aft^^r  a 
pause  ;  ‘it  is  the  Lord  ;  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  ; 
he  cannot  wrong  me  or  mine  1’  ”  About  eight  o’clock 
they  arrived  in  Dundee,  and  took  up  their  re-Jidenco^ 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  in  the  lolboulh  of  the  town. 
Here  the  Laird  o’Balrnagechan,  w  ho  walked  along  ])ire 
headed  and  bare  fooled,  wished  to  purchase  a  bonnet 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  but  although  the  money  was  forth¬ 
coming,  no  one  amongst  the  tlie  soldiers  could  be  found 
who  would  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors,  by 
undertaking  the  purchase. 

It  would  only  protract  a  Tiarrative,  which  is  alrea¬ 
dy  in  danger  of  becoming  tediously  disgusting,  to  par¬ 
ticularize  the  one  half  of  those  indignities  and  cruellies 
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which  were  pr.ictUeh  upon  lhe?e  poor  unliappy  people, 
on  their  m  irch  from  Duivlee  to  their  finnl  ilestlnmion, 
Do  iott  ir  C  istle.  On  tlie  evening  of  Snlurdny  the.  23d 
day  of  M  ly  they  were  mustered,  and  permitted  to  pur¬ 
chase  refre^^hment,  in  the  field  a  ijoining  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Nortl)  Esk  ;  and  thougli  the  night  was  rainy, 
and  coM  for  the  season,  they  were  put  up  like  sheep 
in  a  fold,  betwixt  the  two  sides  of  a  parnpetted  bridge, 
being  gu  irded  both  on  front,  and  on  the  rear,  and  compel¬ 
led  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  ihi-^  very  uncomfortaLde 
situation.  These  men,  and  women,  who,infict,  had  ne¬ 
ver  l)een  brought  in  any  shape  before  a  jiiry^,  and  who 
had  consequently  been  convicted  of  no  crime,  were 
thus  drivea%long  like  slaves,  fed  like  cattle  in  a  field, 
and  stalled  even  worse  than  oxen,  under  the  open 
air,  and  exposed  to  the  derison  of  all  who  jiorc:,  in  a 
country  where  their  tenets  were  held  in  contempt,*  be¬ 
held  them.  It  had  not,  indeed,  been  at  all  surprising^ 
if,  after  so  many  and  aggravated  indignities  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  their  resolution  and  firmness  had  at  last  given 
way,  and  they  h:vd  cither  r.cceded  to  the  terms  of 
escape,  which  their  persecutors  still  offered  to  their 
acceptance,  or  had  precipitated  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  man's  barbarity,  into  the  roaring  flood  beneath 
them.  And  this  latter  alternative  in  particular  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  those  to  whose  charge 
they  were  committed  ;  for  many  hints  were  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  by  the  soldiery,  respecting  the  dungeon- 
misery  which  awaited  them  and  the  facility  with  which 
they  might  dxvt  beyond  the  reach  of  suffering. 
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About  twelve  o’clock  this  same  Saturday  night,  or,  to 


•peak  more  in  consonance  with  the  apprehensions  of 
Christians,  and  with  the  language  and  feelings  of  those 
'  inJividuals  of  whose  singular  suffering  I  am  now’  dis¬ 
coursing,  early  on  Sabbath  morning,  Mr.  Frazer  hav¬ 
ing  occupied  for  some  time  an  elevated  and  command¬ 
ing  position  near  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  public  worship,  in  their  then  closely  congre- 
jrated  and  compacted  situation.  To  this  proposal  all  of 
them  immediately  and  heartily  assented  :  and  whilst 
the  wind  blew,  and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  torrent  roared 
beneath  them,  the  voice  of  psalms,  the  melody  of  praise, 
Tvas  heard  to  mix  itself  w  ith  the  darkness  and  the  in- 
eleinency  of  the  night.  A  lad  having  been  fixed  upon 
to  precent,  or  raise  and  support  the  tune,  Mr.  Frazer 
himself  gave  out  line  by  line  from  memory,  and  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  the  following  verses 
of  the  137th  Psalm  ; 


By  Babel  streams  wc  sat  and  wept. 
When  Zion  we  thought  on. 

In  midst  th  -eof  we  hang'dour  harps 
The  willow  trees  upon. 


Oh  how  the  Lord's  song  sViall  we  sing 
Witliln  a  foreign  larKl  ? 

If  the?,  J'^rusdem,  I  forget, 

Skill  part  from  my  right  liand. 

Bcmcmber  Ldom's  children  Lord. 

Who  in  Jerns'lem's  day 
Even  unto  its  foundations, 

% 

Ra-e,  ra^e  it  quite,  did  say  ! 

The  song  of  lamentation  and  suffering  had  proceedeu 
thus  far.  and  not  a  single  voice  of  .all  the  congregatiop 
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Was  silent,  when  one  of  the  sentinels  of  the  night-watch^ 
i*nagining  that  he  could  gather  some  political  or  pro" 
fessonal  eflfronl  in  the  Lord's  imprecated  remembraucej 
of  the  “children  of  Edom,”  interrupted  the  worship  in  a 
coarse  and  most  irreverent  manner,  with  a  “  none  of 
your  palavering  here,  with  your  damn'd  psalm-singing 
tongues  and  cursirig  hearts.  I’d  have  ye  take  care 
who  you  are  speaking  of,  and  give  us  less  of  your  whig, 
gerry  ;  for  if  I  hear  another  syllable  more  about  Adam^ 
or  Jerusalem,  or  any  of  your  fetch-words, — for  talking 
and  singing  treason  against  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  those  pretty  fellovvs  who  receive  his  pay,  and  do 
his  work  genteelly,  by  the  infernal  powers,  the  first 
man  that  utters  it  shall  have  his  breakfast  on  cold  steel  I 
So  look  to  your  dress^  one  and  all  of  ye,  and  let’s  have 
less  of  your  night-bawling.”  Mr.  Fnzer,  without 
taking  any  notice  of,  or  making,  far  the  present,  any  al¬ 
lusion  to  tills  unfeeling  an  1  impious  interruption,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  address  his  fellow-sufferers  in  a  discourse  of 
which  1  have  several  notices  before  me.  Both  Dick 
and  Mac  Miilan  say  in  their  Diary,  that  it  was  a  moving, 
and  a  heart-searching,  and  a  soul-comforting  sei'inon.” 
And  the  laird  of  Balmagechan  adds,  that  whilst  it  was 
spoken,  “  many  sighed  and  groaned,  and  some  even 
wept  outright.”  It  not  only  reached  the  consciences^ 
and  touched  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners,  but  it  even 
made  an  apparent  impression  upon  the  seemingly  re- 
gu•(lle^s  and  unhallowed  sentinel;  and  whilst  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concluding  sentences,  (which  I  copy  in  substance 
from  Balmagechan,)  were  spoken,  he  was  seen,  first  to 
listen  attentively,  then  to  ground  his  ninsket,  and, 
Jatterly  to  advance  towards,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of 
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hid  address,  lo  shake  bands  with,  and  implore  pardon  of 
the  speaker. 

“  And  now,”  continued  Mr.  Fnizer,  in  conclusion, — 
<‘and  now,  with  one  word  of  application,  I  leave  the 
seed  winch  1  have  sown  to  spring  up  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  your  hearts.  And,  first,  in  respect  of  the  true 
believer,  I  have  little  to  say  :  his  market  is  made — bis 
goods  are  laid  up — his  grain  is  warehoused — he  has 
treasure  in  Heaven — and  his  heart  is  there  also.  His 
bodily  frame  may,  indeed  be  exposed  to  the  elements  : 
upon  his  bare  head**^  and  unprotected  frame,  the  rain, 
as  now,  may  descend  in  torrents  ;  and  the  wind  ra^y 
enter  into  his  heart,  and  chill  his  very  life-bloodL 
Xay,  more  ;  he  may  be  made  to  lie,  as  it  were  among 
the  pots— his  feet  may  sticii  amidst  the  mud  and  miry 
clay.  He  may  be  placed  as  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of 
the  wicked  to  penetrate  ;  and  as  sleet  or  as  hail,  the 
Korn,  and  the  contempt,  and  the  derision  of  the  ungod* 
ly  may  blow  in  upon  his  soul,  and  he  may  wander  about 
in  sheep-skins  aiul  in  goat-skins,  and  find,  like  his  bles¬ 
sed  Master,  that  the  world,  which  by  his  worth,  he  saves 
from  instfmt  perdition,  will  not  afford  him  a  pillow  of 
turf  to  rest  his  head  upon.  In  the  plenitude  of  hit  pow* 
er  and  presumption,  the  ‘man  under  authority’ muy 
I  even  question  his  sincerity,  and  punish  his  very  faithful- 
I  ness  ;  he  may  stand  arragneJ  at  the  council-board,  or 
i  be  led  out  as  a  beast  of  burden  to  its  drudjjery,  or  even 
I  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter — but  what  then  ?  my  beloved 
I  brethren  and  fellow  sufferers — what  of  all  this  ?  If  this 

I 
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♦Many  of  the  pri^tner^  as  well  as  MaxtrelL  were  barehea.le<! 
I  and  barefooted. 
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nvMis  heart  be  not  here,  but  ebewhere,  for  any  thin? 
that  man  can  do,  or  the  elements  of  nature  can  inflict, 
he  need  not  be  alVaid.-  He  walks  with  God  in  a  higher 
house,  and  armed  in  the  favour  and  acceptance  of  hi; 
Sav  iour.  Ob,  what  has  he  to  fear  ?  or  tiirough  what 
crevice  or  joining  of  his  armour  can  a  wound  come ; 
But  as  to  the  poor  helpless,  blinded  and  hopeless  being, 
whose  breath  is  on  its  lips,  and  whose  tongue  is  made 
an  instrument,  the  meanwhile  of  horror  anti  of  blas¬ 
phemy, — as  to  that  iidattiated,  and  therefore  ignorant 
soldier,  wlio  lias  so  lately  tiared  to  m  ir  God’s  worship 
and  prai'ie  here  below, ^ — oh  !  how  shall  I  dnd  words  to 
disclose  or  feelings  to  know,  the  depth  and  the  utter 
darkness  of  his  state  ?  Standing,  as  he  now  does,  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
whirlpool,  and  the  foam  and  the  abyss  ot  mighty  water; 
— he  either  knows  it  or  he  heeds  it  not ;  walking,  ns  he 
now  appears  to  flo,  on  the  very  parapet  and  edge-way 
of  hell.  He  gaily  talks  and  regards  not  the  danger . 
He  holds  by  the  r  fters  of  a  fdlen  house,  whilst  the  foun. 
dations  themstdves  have  giving  w’ ay.  He  leans  to  the 
support  of  an  earthly  Prince,  who,  like  himself,  is  un. 
staule,  and  full  of  insecurity.  He  has  sold  his  precious^ 
and  never  dying-soul,  for  that  wliich  an  hour’s  sickness, 
or  an  accident,  may  any  day,  and  at  any  season,  rob  hie 
of  forever.  Remorse,  and  trembling,  and  suffering, 
is  now  treasuring  up  for  himself,  even  that  remorse 
whit'll  implies  no  repentance,  that  trembling  which  ad- 
admiu  no  hope,  and  that  torment  which  knows  dc 
end  !” 


(To  be  •onlinaodjj) 
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REVIEW. 

1.  ‘‘  The  utility  and  importance  of  Creeds  and  Coti^ 
fessions  :  an  intriniuctory  lecture,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  summer  session  of  the  theological  sem- 
inai*y  of  the  t^resbyterian  church,  Princeton,  July  2d, 
18;^4.  By  Samuel  Miller,  D.  U.  Professor  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  and  Church  Government,  in  the  said 
seininary, 

“  •  In  ne<'€ssanis  unitas,  in  non  necessariis  libertas^ 
in  oinnibm  car  it  as.’*  ” 

Princeton,  1824.  pp.  84.  8vo. 

2.  “  Letters  on  Christian  Communion,  addressed  t« 
the  members  of  the  Associate  Kefonned,  the  A-sra'iate 
and  the  Reformed  churches  :  ‘  Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  ’  By  Ebenezer  Dn.k^y, 
D.  D.  pastor  of  the  Prest»yleri.in  congregation  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  Penn.  Phihidelphia.  1824.”  pp.  28.  8vo. 

3.  “  Remarks  on  the  rise,  use,  and  unlawfulness  of 
Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith,  in  the  church  of  God. 
In  two  parts.  By  John  M.  Duncan,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  Tammany-street.  Baltixaiore. 

And  yet  /  shew  unto  you  a  more  excellent  I. 

Cor.  xii.  31. 

He  the  only  heretic ^  who  counts  all  heretics  but  hiirt' 
self — Milton. 

Historic  fact  is  not  divine  institution. — MillER. 

Let  us  not  lay  aside  charity  to  maintain  faith. — Gar- 
'^ANELLE.  Baltimore,  1825.”  pp.  237.  12(no. 

Intelligent  men  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  loose,  free,  open  or  ca¬ 
tholic  communion,  would  lead  to  one  on  the  doctrine 
of  creeds  and  confessions.  About  firteen  years  ago, 
"the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  in  New-Xork,  opened  the 
42 
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of  communion  in  the  Associate  Reformed  coiigrcgation, 
of  whicli  he  was  pastor,  to  professors  in  other  deno¬ 
minations  of  Christians.  As  this  was  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  Secession  churches,  so  it  gave  considera¬ 
ble  offence  to  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  rriinistry. 
Tlie  subject  was  canvassed  with  some  warmth  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Synod,  during  several  sessions. 
Dr.  Mason,  in  self-defence,  wrote  and  published,  in 
the  mean  time,' his  “  Plea  for  Catholic  Communion.-’ 
The  leading  ministers  in  the  Presley terian  and  Reform¬ 
ed  Dutch  ciuirches,  either  were  led  by  the  Plea  into 
Dr.  Mason’s  views,  or  had  before  embraced  them. 
The  young  men  who  were  educated  in  the  Associate 
Reformed  theological  seminary,  under  Dr.  Mason’s 
care,  generally  embraced  this  scheme.  Among  these 
was  Mr.  Duncan,  the  author  of  the  last  of  the  works, 
whose  title-pages  are  copied  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
He,  together  with  Dr.  Dickey,  the  author  of  the  Let¬ 
ters  on  Christian  Communion,  was  of  those  members 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  who  joined  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  After  the  junction  of  Mr.  Duncan 
with  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
superintendants  of  the  theological  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  spring  of  1823,  and  signed  the  formula  of  ques¬ 
tions,  signifying  his  adherence  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  Government  and  Discipline  of  that  church.  He 
had  entered  into  Dr.  Mason’s  views  on  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  communion,  and  had  preached  upon  them 
in  his  congregation  at  B.dtimore.  '  Wit  itiose  who 
practice  on  this  scheme,  it  is  the  custom,  imm  a’td} 
before  dispensing  the  elements  in  the  Lord’s  supper^ 
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10  invite  to  a  participation  of  them,  “  all  those  vcho  are 
in  regular  standing  in  other  branches  of  the  charch^^ 
and  of  course  those  who  do  not  embrace  the  creeds 
and  confessions  of  the  church  in  which  the  sacrament 
is  dispensed.  Mr.  Duncan  had  perceived,  or  thought 
h3  had  perceived,  that  this  practice  was  inconsistent 
with  the  use  made  of  creeds  and  confessions,  in  the 
admission  of  members  to  the  privileges  of  the  church. 
He  attended  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  superintend- 
ants  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Princeton,  in  the 
spring  of  1824.  By  appointment  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon'bofore  the  board,  the  professors,  and  the  students 
of  theology,  in  which  he  inveighed  against  creeds  and 
confessions,  as  terms  of  communion  in  the  church. — 
This  sermon  was  published  and  reviewed  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  edited  b}^  Dr.  Green,  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  review,  creeds  and  confessions  were  earnestly 
defended,  and  the  author  and  his  nuwC’nrn 

with  some  warmth.  .  . 

* 

At  the  opening  of  the  summer  session  of  the  theolo¬ 
gical  seminary,  professor  Miller  read  to  the  iheologi- 
oa!  students,  the  lecture  on  creeds  and  confessions,  in 
which  they  are  ably  vindicated.  Though  Dr.  Miller 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Duncan^  in  the  lec¬ 
ture,  yet  it  was  evidently  dt?s.lgned  to  counteract  the 
iunucnce  of  liis  sermon.  Not  long  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  tills  lecture,  Dr.  Dickey  published  his  pastoral 
letter  to  the  three  denominaUons  menlioaed  in  his  title- 
page.  In  this  letter  Dr.  Miller's  name  is  not  mention¬ 
ed,  hut  we  are  persuaded  it  was  intended  as  an  indi¬ 
rect  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  professor’s  lecture. 
At  all  event®,  we  hope  to  shew’  presently,  that  the 
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doctrine  of  the  letter,  and  that  of  the  lecture  are  at 
war  with  each  other.  Next,  we  have,  lately  issued 
from  the  press,  Duncan’s  Remarks  on  the  rise,  use, 
and  unlawfulness  'of  creeds,  &c.  This  is  the  brief 
history  of  those  three  productions.  We  now  proceed 
to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  professor’s  lecture  is 
inconsistent  with  what  is  called  catholic  communion. 
We  do  this  partly  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the 
former  controversy  has  led  to  the  latter.  Dr.  Millers 
definition  of  a  creed  of  confession  is  as  follows  : — “  An 
exhibition,  in  human  language,  of  those  great  doctrines, 
which  are  believed,  by  the  framers  of  it,  to  be  taught 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  which  are  drawn  out  in 
regular  order,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far 
those  who  wish  to  unite  in  church  fellowship  are  real¬ 
ly  agreed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.” 
(p.  8.)  If  this  be  a  correct  definition  of  those  instru¬ 
ments,  as  we  think  it  is,  they  are.  inconsistent*  with 
loose*  communion.  Those  who  sit  down  together  at 
the  Lord’s  table,  certainly  unite  in  ‘  church  fellowship,’ 
and  when  we  admit  to  this  fellowship  those  who  do  not 
embrace  the  creed  which  we  have  adopted,  w  e  neglect 
to  employ  the  means  which  we  contend  ought  to  be 
used  for  ascertaining  how'  far  w  e  are  agreed  in  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  and  so  contravene  the  essential*  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  creed. 

As  loose  communion  is  opposed  to  Dr.  M\«  defini¬ 
tion,  so  is  it  to  all  his  excellent  arguments. 

His  first  argument  is  : — “  Without  a  creed  explicitly 
adopted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ministers  and 
members  of  any  particular  church,  »nnd  more  especially 
a  large  denomination  of  Christians,  can  maintain  unity 
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among  themselves.”  (p.  9.)  This  arguiiicnt  refers 
immediately  to  the  definition.  In  its  prosecution,  Dr. 
M.  very  pertinently  asks  (p.  10,) — “  Can  a  body  of 
worshippers  composed  of  Calvinists,  Arrninians,  Pela¬ 
gians,  Arians  and  Socinians,  commune  together  profita¬ 
bly  and  comfortably,  each  retaining  the  sentiments, 
fecelings  and  language  appropriate  to  his  own  deno¬ 
mination  ?”  And  again  : — “  Can  persons  who  cherish 
% 

those  irreconciliably  opposite  sentiments  and  feelings 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  sit  together  in 
comfort  at  the  same  sacramental  table  ?”  If  a  minister 
invites  to  the  communion  table,  all  who  are  in  regular 
standing  in  other  denominations,  and  the  invitation  is 
accepted,  then  all  those  descriptions  of  persons  will 
sit  together  at  the  same  sacramental  table  ;  for  they 
are  all  found  in  regular  standing  in  denominations  call¬ 
ed  Christian  ;  and  even  should  we  deny  (as  we  certain¬ 
ly  do,)  that  Arians  and  Socinians  are  Christians,  it  will 
not  diminish  the  force  of  our  argument  ;  for  the  persons 
invited  are  made  judges,  in  their  own  case,  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  consider  themselves  Christians.  If 
unity  of  sentiment  is  any  where  important,  it  is  at  the 
Holy  table  of  the  Lord,  because  men  are  there  walking 
logether  to  the  very  altar  of  the  Lord.  Again,  under 
this  argument,  the  professor  asks  (p.  11)  : — How  is 
a  church  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  harbouring  in  its  bosom, 
and  countenancing,  by  its  fellowship,  the  worst  of  here¬ 
sies  that  ever  disgraced  the  Christian  church  ?”— the 
professor  means  without  creeds  and  confessions.  The 
object  of  this  argument  is  to  prove  that,  since  all  here¬ 
tics  profess  to  believe  the  Bible,  we  cannot  secure  that 
unity  of  sentiment  which  is  requisite  for  church  fellow- 
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ship,  without  using  a  creed  as  a  test.  This  we  think 
almost  self-evident.  But  when  you  invite  those  who 
deny  your  creed,  you  invite  to  the  violation  of  this 
very  principle. 

Argument  2d  : — “  One  great  design  of  establishing  a 
church  in  our  world  was,  that  she  might  he,  in  all  ages, 
a  depository,  a  guardian,  and  a  witness  of  the  truth.” 
(p.  15.)  This  is  a  fine  sentiment  and  happily  expressed. 
The  argument  is  well  supported  by  appropriate  texts 
and  sound  reasoning.  “  Hold  forth  the  word  of  life.” 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.”  “  Contend  earnestly 

\ 

for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  “  Hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  ye  have  received.” 

Strive  together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel  ” — 

These,”  says  Dr.  M.  “  and  many  other  commands,  of 
similar  import,  plainly  make  it  the  duty  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  to  exclude  all  such  as  embrace  radical 
heresy  from  their  communion.”  Now  he  contends, 
and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  his  argument,  that  un¬ 
less  we  form  creeds,  and  “  exclude  from  communion” 
those  who  reject  them,  we  never  can  do  this.  The 
very  spirit  and  letter  of  this  argument  is  violated,  by 
admitting  to  communion  those  of  other  denominations, 
who  deny  the  truth  of  our  creed.  If  it  be  not  at  the 
Lord’s  table  and  in  baptism,  where  is  it  that  church 
"members  profess  their  adherence  to  the  truth  ?  It  is 
not  in  contributing  to  build  churches,  it  is  not  in  pur*^ 
chasing  pews  and  paying  the  rent  of  them,  it  is  not  in 
attending  church  ;  for  infidels,  heretics  and  profane 
men  do  all  these.  It  is  most  solemnly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  in  the  participation  of  the  sacraments.  “  Open 
ve  the  gates  that  the  righteous  nation  that  keeptth  thf 
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II  truth  may  enter  in.”  Those  who  keep  the  truth,  Dr.. 

i  M.  tested  by  your  creed.  According  to  his 

argument,  open  the  door  for  those  who  do  not  profess 
their  belief  in  your  confession,  and  you  open  it  to  those 
ti/io  do  not  keep  the  truth.  This  argument  then  is  di¬ 
rectly  and  openly  at  war  with  catholic  communion. 

•  Argument  3d  : — “  The  adoption  and  publication  of 
.  a  creed  is  a  tribute  to  truth  and  candour,  which  every 
I  Christian  church  owes  to  the  other  churches  and  to 
I  the  world  around  her.”  (p.  18,  19.)  By  the  adoption 
■  an  l  publication  of  a  creed,  the  church  says,  this  is  a 
I  term  of  my  communion  ;  but  by  admitting  to  your  com¬ 
munion  those  who  reject  that  very  creed,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  those  who  have  never  professed  a  be- 

a  lief  in  it,  you  contravene  that  very  act  of  adoption  and 

a 

publication.  This  a  want  of  candour:  1st,  to  the 

*  world.  A  man  of  the  world,  who  has  read  your  Cal-, 
»  vinistic  confession,  attends  at  a  communion  solemnity, 

-  and  sees  at  your  communion  table,  his  neighbour  who 
I  is  an  Arminian.  What  will  he.  w'hat  can  he  say  ?  These 
®  people  affirm  in  their  confession,  that  it  is  their  term  of 
communion,  but  I  find  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  for 

§ 

«  there  is  my  neighbour,  who  rejects  a  leading  article 
of  their  creed,  in  their  fellowship.  2d,  to  other 
;  churches.  Should  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church — a  Calvinist,  accept  the  invitation  of  a  Prr  shy- 
j  terian  minister,  on  the  ground  that  the  confession  of  the 
i  S  vnod  of  Dort  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the 
^  Presbyterian  church,  and  find  an  Arminian  in  regular 
I  standing  with  the  IVlethodist  church,  at  his  side,  would 
j  not  this  be  a  violation  of  good  faith  ?  Catholic  com- 
]  nnunioo  is  uncandid  in  him  who  gives  the  iDvitatioa,. 
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for  he  conlr.ivcncs  tlie  act  of  the  church,  which  makes 
its  crecil  the  terni  of  communion  :  it  is  uncaudiil  ia  lua 
who  accepts  the  irivit.illoii  ;  for 'by  so  dicing,  he 
fesses  his  belief  in  tlfe  known  term  of  communion  oi 
the  churcii,  where  he  enters  into  fellowship. 

Argument  ‘Ith  : — “  They”  (creeds  and  confessions) 
‘‘  are  friendly  to  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of 
course  to  the  j)revalence  of  Christian  knowledge.”  (p. 
22.)  The  whole  tiistory  of  the  church  attests  the 
truth  of  this  argument.  ^Vhere  has  there  ever,  been  a 
church,  or  a  congregation,  that  neglected  creeds  and 
cotifjssions,  and  was  at  the  same  time  distinguished  for 
attainments  in  Christian  knowledge  ?  ^Vhere  have  they 
been  honoured  and  faithfully  applied,  without  evincing 
their  force  in  the  illumination  of  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  ?  Were  it  not  to  be  thought  invidious,  we  could 
abundantly  confirm  this  argument  of  the  professor's, 
hy  a  review'  of  the  present  stale  of  the  churches.  But 
is  it  not  evident  that  catholic  communion  counter-works 
this  salutary  operation  ?  When  the  youth  of  the  churcii 
and  those  who  arc  making  advances  - out  of  the  work 
towards  her  communion,  sec  her  Confession  trampled 
unrlerfoot,  in  the  admission  of  those  to  the  Lord’s  table 
w  ho  never  read,  and  who  reject  it,  they  cannot  deem 
the  study  of  it  important.  They  will  say,  more  labour 
ouglit  not  to  be  imposed  upon  me.  who  am  a  member 
of  the  church  by  baptism,  or  who  am  seeking  member¬ 
ship,  in  preparing  for  admission  to  the  communion  ta¬ 
ble,  ih  m  upon  tiiose  who  belong  not  to  this  congrega¬ 
tion.  All  should  be  equally  qualified.  Others  arc 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  so  without  reading  the  Con- 


lession  :  so  can  1.  Catholic  communion  tends  to  bring 
Confesisions  into  contempt. 

Argument  5th  : — ‘‘  The  experience  of  all  ages  has 
found  them  indispensibly  necessary.”  (p.  25.)  Why 
has  the  experience  of  all  ages  found  them  so  ?  For 
what  have  they  been  so  found  ?  Undoubtedly,  that 
those  who  rejected  their  doctrines  might  be  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  On  any  other 
supposition,  this  argument  loses  all  its  force.  The 
professor  refers  to  the  council  of  Nice  and  the  case  of 
Arius,  who  was  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  for  maintaining  the  heresy  which  bears  his 
came,  the  test  of  which  was  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to 
the  Nicene  creed. When,  in  the  practice  of  loose 
communion,  you  admit  those  who  impugn  your  creed^ 
YOU  depart  from  what  you  say  the  church  has  found 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  her  purity.  But  you 
will  say,  thej’  do  not  impugn  capital  doctrines.  AVe 
reply,  leave  then  those  doctrines  out  of  your  creed. 
For  the  argument  supposes  that  the  maintenance  of 
every. article  in  the  creed,  is  indispensably  necessary'^ 
to  the  preservation  of  soundness  in  the  faith  and  fitness 
for  the  church’s  communion. 

Argumerd  6th  : — “  Their  most  zealous  opposers 
have  generally  been  latitudinarians  and  heretics.”  (p. 
>0.)  Why  have  they  ?  Because  they  were  not  allow* 
ed  to  enjoy  the  communion  of  the  church,  without  sub¬ 
scribing  those  instruments.  Admit  men  to  the  jirivile- 
ges  of,  Christ's  house,  without  regarxl  to  our  creed, 
as  is  (lone  in  loose  communion,  and  the  outerv  of  here- 
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lies  will  cease  ;  for  they  will  consider  ihem  perfeciW  ! 

•'I 

harmless.  And  who  are  “  latitudinarians  ?”  Those  I 

I 

who  wish  to  extend  the  communion  of  the  church  be-  1 
yond  the  boundaries  of  her  doctrines.  This  surely  is 
done  in  loose  communion. 

Argument  7th  : — ‘‘  Their  most  zealous  opposers  do 
themselves  virtually  employ  them  in  all  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  proceedings.”  (p.  33.)  This  is  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  last  argument.  It  is  a  good  one,  and  shows  that 
creeds  and  confessions  are  founded  in  the  very  nature 
of  things — in  the  social  constitution  of  man.  Hence,  as 
far  as  loose  communion  is  practised,  it  weakens  the 
very  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  society,  and  substitutes 
confusion  for  order.  Thus  we  have  passed  through 
all  the  arguments  of  the  professor,  and  have  shown  our 
readers,  we  hope  satisfactorily,  that  every  one  of  them 
is  opposed  to  loose  communion.  Indeed,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent,  that  it  is  impossible  to  invent  a  respectable  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  those  instruments,  that  does  not, 
when  analyzed,  apply  with  as  much  force  against  open 
communion,  as  it  does  in  favour  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sio!is.  In  this  case,  “  action  and  re-action  arc  equal.’’ 
The  name,  creed,  signifies  something  believed.  Who 
believes  it  ?  The  communicant  at  the  Lord's  table. 
The  name,  corifession,  signifies  a  {>rofession  of  this 
belief.  Where  is  this  profession  of  belief  made  ?  At 
the  Lord's  table.  'J  he  names,  the  nature,  the  use  anc 
the  olyects  of  these  instruments  are  all  directly  opposed 
to  wh  it  is  called  catholic  communion. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  argument,  we  shall 
suppose  a  case,  and  one  wliich  in  fact  often  occurs.  A 


minister  of  the  Prcsbvtcrian  church  is  settled  in  a  nci 
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bourhooci,  where  there  are  hot  a  few  Presbyterian 
families,  and  aroaml  him  Bdplists,  Methodists,  Episco¬ 
palians  and  Congregation. ilists.  These  latter  purchase 
pews  in  his  church,  pay  salary,  and  attend  statedly  on 
his  preaching.  On  the  principle  of  loose  communion, 
he  admits  them  to  the  Lord’s  table,  and  baptizes  the 
children  of  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Congre 
g'ltionalists  ;  for  he  cannot  dispense  to  them  the  one 
sacrament  and  consistently  refuse  the  other.  Now, 
we  ask,  what  more  is  to  be  done,  in  order  to  constitute 
them  members  of  his  coRgregation  ?  Clearly  nothing. 
They  of  course  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  congregational  busmess,  and  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purpo.ses,  members  of  his  congregation.  We  say, 
moreover,  they  are  subjects  of  discipline  ;  for  were 
any  of  them  to  steal,  commit  murder,  or  be  guilty  ot 
any  gross  sin,  they  would  surely  be  excluded  from 
communion,  which  is  an  act  of  censure,  and  to  which 
they  could  not  be  subjected  without  trial.  Where,  all 
this  time  is  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  ? — 
Have  not  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  been  bestowed, 
without  any  allegiance  to  the  constitution  ?  But  an 
individual  from  the  world  applies  for  the  privileges  of 
church  fellowship  ;  the  minister  briniiS  him  up  to  the 
Presbyterian  creed  ;  he  says,  “  I  do  not  belive  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines,  I  am  an  Arminian,  I  believe  in  the 
Prelatical  form  of  church  government.”  Could  he  be 
refused  ?  His  life  and  conversation  are  as  good  as 
those  of  others  of  the  same  principles  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  What  could  be  said  to  him,  were  he  to  ask — how 
can  you  admit  these  and  txclude  me  ?  l-pon  the 
whole,  we  ask  our  readers,  wtiether  it  is  uoi  alsaitl. 
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perfectly  absurd^  to  contend  for  creeds  and  confessions, 
and  yet  midntain  and  practise  loose  comaiUiiion  ?  | 

To  all  tliis  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  reformed  it 
churches  on  the  contidcul  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Bri-  || 
tain,  though  lliey  had  not  tne  same  Confessions  of  faith, 
held  comaiuniou  wild  one  another  when  opportunity  ^ 
offered.  VVe  know  and  aiiiuU  it.  But  if  they  did  I  < 
WTiHi^,  we  ouglU  not  to  foilnw  ttieir  tbol^^teps.  The  ^ 
case,  however,  is  entirely  different.  The  memben 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  Scotlami  held  coiiimunion 
with  the  Belgic,  Genevan,  German  Calvinist,  dod 
French  Reformed  churches,  on  the  principle  that  the  | 
Scotiisfi  Confession,  tiie  Co^h‘s^h>n  of  tne  Syeod  of  Li 
Dort,  the  Au^hnrgh  Confes^iion,  tne  Gtmevan  Conh?-  M 
sion,  ani  the  Gallican  Cordhssion,  were  all  snhstaiUnlU  I 
the  same,  and  tney  were  so,  in  fact.  Besitles,  in  these 
cases,  it  was  always  supposed  that  those,  who,  ficm 
the  church  iu  any  foreign  country,  partook  of  llie  com¬ 
munion  in  any  plase,  bad  read  and  approved  the  Cod* 
fession  of  those,  into  whose  fellowship,  for  the  time, 
they  entered.  All  this  was  in  full  accordance  with  ibe 
whole  doctrine  of  creeds  and  confessions,  for  w  hich 
professor  Miller  contends.  As  well  might  the  loose 
communtonisls  plead  the  example  of  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  ID  P^uglaod,  holding  communion  with  the  Episco¬ 
palians  in  the  United  States. 

But  quite  different  is  the  state  of  things,  in  relation 
to  those  denpminations  now  on  the  field,  among  which, 
it  is  plead,  there  should  be  inter-communion.  They 
are  formed  into  different  boiiies,  and  they  have  framed 
their  creeds,  on  the  ground  that  their  principles  are.  in 
forne  important  points,  different  from  each  other,  and 


even  itdyerse.  Were  it  not  so,  those  who  plead  for 
open  communion,  for  inter-communion  among  those 
>fho  live  in  the  same  country  and  neighbourhood, 
^oulcl  change  their  ground  entirely,  and  plead  for  the 
otter  abolition  of  all  party  distinctions,  and  the  aranlga- 
mation  of  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopa¬ 
lians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  &c.  into  one  body,  without 
any  change  of  principles.  How  absurd,  and  even  im¬ 
possible  this  would  be,  every  one  roust  at  once  per¬ 
ceive.  Besides,  on  the  scheme  of  loose  communion, 
it  is  not  at  ail  expected  that  those  who  enter  occasion¬ 
ally  into  the  fellowship  of  other  denominations  at  th^ 
Lord’s  table,  should  read  or  approve  their  confession®. 

We  have  discussed  this  point  somewhat  at  large,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating,  as  a  part  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history,  that  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
creeds  and  confessions  has  grown  out  of  that  on  loose 
communion.  If  we  have  established  this  point,  as  we 
trust  every  candid  reader  will  admit  we  have,  then  it 
follows  that  the  argument  for  creeds  and  confessions 
must  be  abandoned,  or  the  open  communion  scheme 
relinquished.  As  it  is  now  manifest  that  however  spe¬ 
cious  the  name,  Catholic  Communion,  may  be,  how¬ 
ever  plausible,  as  a  token  of  fraternal  affection,  and 
however  alluring,  as  an  indication  of  liberality,  and 
charity,  yet  its  tendency,  after  all,  is  to  remove  the 
ancient  landmarks,  to  break  down  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  to  loosen  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church,  and  to 
denlc  the  p  daces  of  the  living  God  ;  let  it  be  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  other  means  sought  for  to  heal  the  divisioos 
of  the  church.  Let  att  strive  to  purge  out  the  old 
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leafCD  of  error,  heresy  and  prejudice,  till  we  all 
arrive  at  the  unity  ef  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace,-' 

(To  be  continued.) 

REVIEW  OF  Spicer’s  observations. 

“  Mistakes  pointed  out  or  observations  on  some  pas¬ 
sages  contained  in  a  book  written  by  Ilev.  James  R. 
Wilson,  A.  M.  entitled  “  Historical  Sketches  of  Opin¬ 
ions  on  the  Atonement.’*  By  Tobias  Spicer,  Minister 
of  the  Gospel.  There  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talk- 
ers^  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped.  St.  Paul. 

Hartford,  1825,  pp.  22.  Duodecimo.** 

It  is  now  more  than  eight  years  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Willson  on  Atonement,  of  which  a  pari  con¬ 
sists  of  Historical  Sketches  alluded  to  above,  and  at 
least  six  since  the  edition  has  all  been  disposed  of; 
in  which  time  the  Methodist  denomination  has  contriv¬ 
ed  to  manufacture  this  twenty-two  page  tract  as  a  reply 
to  “some  passages**  of  it.  The  writer  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  author  of  the 
Historical  Sketches  promised  to  him  in  a  second  edi¬ 
tion,  which  he  contemplated,  to  correct  any  thing  in 
which  he  had  erred,  and  being  the  editor  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Witness,  he  seemed  to  assent  to  a  proposition  of 
noticing  the  subject,  in  the  journal.  All  this,  though 
it  does  not  assert,  seems  to  assert  that  the  writer  of  the 
Sketches,  admitted  that  his  statements  were  erroneous, 
that  he  would  correct  them  in  a  second  edition,  and 
that  he  would  in  the  mean  time  acknowledge  the  er¬ 
ror  in  the  Witness.  None  of  all  this  w^as  over  ad- 
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mitted  by  the  editor,  nor  was  any  such  pledge  ever  giv¬ 
en,  as  Mr.  Spicer  very  well  knows.  He  dare  not  assert 
it,  and  therefore  insinuates  it  very  uncandidly.  The 
aathor  has  often  said  that  should  any  error  in  his  Sketch¬ 
es  be  pointed  out  to  him,  he  would  be  happy  to  cor¬ 
rect  it,  should  a  second  edition  be  published.  Indeed 
this  is  all  Mr.  S.  asserts,  but  then  he  asserts  it  in  such 
a  w  ay  as  to  lead  his  readers  to  the  belief  of  much 
more.  The  author  now  declares  that  he  has  never 
yet  been  made  sensible  of  uttering  in  tliat  book  erro¬ 
neous  statements,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  satisfy  our 
readers  that  what  Mr.  S.  calls  “  mistakes”  are  matters 
of  fact. 

The  author  of  the  Sketches  asserts  that  the  Method¬ 
ists,  embraced  the  creed  of  Arminiiis  in  full,  and 
“that  attempts  to  vindicate  it  were  the  chief  doctrinal 
discussions,  which  they  mingled  with  their  furious  de¬ 
clamations.”  To  this  Mr.  S.  replies  (p.  3.)  “  It  is 

dilTicult  to  perceive  how  Mr.  Willson  could  roundly  as¬ 
sort  that  the  Methodists  embraced  in  full  the  creed 
of  Arminius,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  or  any  other 
man  to  produce  the  creed  of  Arminius  in /u//.”  Sure¬ 
ly,  this  is  mere  trfling.  The  name  Arminian  he  fears  is 
odiouSy  as  he  elsewhere  dreads  that  of  Pelagian,  while 
he  and  the  Methodists  embrace  the  doctrine  taught  by 
these  heretics.  But  why  cannot  we  know  the  doc¬ 
trines  or  creed  of  Arminius  “  in  fulV^  after  all  he  wrote 
himself,  after  all  the  xliscussions  of  bis  system  in  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  after  all  the  volumes — the  oceans  of 
controversy  accumulated  by  the  writings  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  the  Arminian  disputants  ?  If  any  man's 
^reed  ever  was,  ever  can  be  known  %n  fully^  it  is  that 
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of  Armiiiius.  The  Methoilists  deny  the  dociiliie 
nnconditional  election,  so  docs  Anninlus  ;  the  Methodists 
deny  the  perseverance  of  all  the  saints,  so  docs  Armi- 
nius  ;  the  Methodists  maintain  the  doctrine  of  free  will, 
a  will  free  to  choose  good  in  the  unregenerate,  so  doos 
Arminlus  ;  tlie  Methodists  maintain  the  possibility  and 
act  of  saints  attaining  to  perfect  holiness  here,  so  do 
Arminians  ;  and  the  Methodists  maintain  that  Christ  died 
for  tlie  sins  of  the  whole  human  family,  so  docs  Armi- 
nius.  These  are  the  great  Jive  points  common  to  both. 
Mr.  Spicer  cannot  but  know  all  this  ;  why  then  does 
the  name  Arminian  alarm  him  ?  but  he  says  we  should 
go  to  their  articles.  Who  would  ask  us  to  test  the 
actual  state  of  opinion,  on  the .  Calvinistic  doctrines 
in  the  Episcopal  church  by  its  Thirty-Nine  Articles  ? 
Why  docs  Mr.  S.  not  attempt  to  shew  that  the  tenets 
of  Metliodists  are  different  from  those  of  the  Armlo' 
ian  scliool  ?  For  the  best  of  all  reasons,  he  knows  they 
are  the  same.  In  fact,  there  are  but  two  modes  in  which 
men  c.  n  seek  for  salvation,  the  legal  scheme,  and  tl/^it 
by  the  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God.  In  the  apos¬ 
tolic  days,  the  Judaizing  teachers  and  other  legalists 
were  on  the  one  side,  and  Paul  w  ith  the  rest  of  apos¬ 
tles,  on  the  other  :  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
Pel  agius  and  Coelestius  on  the  legal  side,  and  Augus¬ 
tin  and  Orosius  on  the  side  of  free  grace  ;  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Arminius  of  the  one  part  and  Calvin 
of  the  other,  whose  followers  in  our  own  limes,  are  the 
Methodists  and  the  Calvinists.  It  is  impossible  to  in¬ 
vent  a  third  scheme.  As  in  arcbilecturc,  the  Doric. 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  cxliaust  the  fornis  of  bcau- 
\v  and  grandeur,  and  n  fourth  cannot  he  fiMrned  but  i»\ 
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A  cOiiil>osition  of  the  former,  as  in  the  T uscon  and  Com- 
|)Ositc  orders  ;  so  no  middle  way  of  salvation  can  be 
invented,  but  by  a  composition  of  some  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  two  schemes  mentioned,  Mr.  Spicer  and 
the  Methodists,  following  Arminius  and  Pelagius,  are 
legalists.  That  this  is  so,  take  but  one  example  from 
Mr.  Spicer  himself.  He  reasons  (p.  15.)  against  the 
'ioctrine  of  unchangeable  election  on  the  part  of  God. 
.Vow,  as  with  God  there  is  iio  variableness  or  ska- 
Jo:v  of  turning^'^  it  is  plain  he  does  nothing  in  time 
which  he  did  not  determine  to  do  from  eternity  :  for 
if  God  now  determines  to  save  those  whom  he  did  net 
intend  from  eternity  to  save,  he  in  this  instance  changes 
his  purpose.  It  follows,  then,  on  Mr.  S's  scheme,  that 
those  who  are  saved,  are  not  saved  according  to  God's 
determination  in  the  case,  they  must  be  saved  by  them¬ 
selves  and  not  by  God.  This  is  the  very  essence  of 
legalism  ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  to  make  out  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  this  scheme,  that  the  doctrine  of  every 
man’s  possessing  power  to  believe  has  been  invented, 
a  known  and  acknowledged  tenet  of  the  Methodists. 

A  second  mistake  w  hich  Mr.  Spicer  thinks  he  has 
pointed  out  respects  the  light  in  which  the  Methodists 
have  viewed  human  learning  as  a  qualification  for  the 
ministry.  The  author  of  the  Sketches  represents  them 
*^as  rather  despising  human  learning  than  seeking  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it.”  Mr.  Spicer  alluding  to  this  sentence,  has  the 
following  remark,  (p.  6.)  “  This  might  have  been  the  ^ 
case  with  a  few  individuals,  but  is  untrue  if  applied  to 
the  great  body  of  the  ministry.”  Now,  we  ask,  are 
the  great  body  of  the  Methoilist  ministry  learned  men  i 
He  says,  in  the  same  page,  “  they  never  did  consider® 
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liberal  education  absolutely  necessary  to  qualify  a  uius 
tor  the  work  of  the  ministry.”  Mr.  S.  knows  they  ne¬ 
ver  considered  it  at  all  neceseaiy,  therefore  lie  should 
not  say  they  did  not  consider  it  “  afcso/a/e/?/ necessa¬ 
ry.”  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Methodists  preachers  are  illiterate  men,  by  which 
we  mean,  men  without  a  liberal  education.  Mr.  S. 
sensible  of  this,  apologizes  for  it  (p.  1 1.)  by  represent¬ 
ing’  the  Metiiodist  society  as  “  in  a  state  of  infancy,’* 
and  that  their  people  are  not  wealthy.  This  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  a  body  claiming  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  Compared  with  the  Methodists; 
the  Covenanters,  the  several  bodjes  of  Seceders,  and 
the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  are  small,  and  their  w  ealth 
little,  yet  they  have  never  licensed  illiterate  men.  As 
the  great  body  of  the  Methodist  preachers  are  illiter¬ 
ate,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  declaim 
against  a  learned  ministry,  as  they  notoriously  have 
done,  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance  with  their  own 
people,  and  w  ith  others  ?  The  admitted  fact  that  feu 
of  their  clergy  are  men  of  learning  is  decisive  evidence 
of  their  contempt  of  human  literature.  We  admit,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  progress  of  learning,  the  multiplication  of 
theological  seminaries,  and  the  shew  of  learning  in 
Clarke’s  Commentaries,  have  of  late  taught  them 
iheir  weakness  on  this  quarter,  and  some  of  their  most 
sensible  men  are  now  making  feeble  efforts  to  remedy 
the  defects.  For  their  numbers  and  wealth,  these 
efforts  are  nothing,  compired  with  those  of  other  de- 
Qoniiiiations.  Indeed,  they  have  so  long  endeavoured 
to  teach  their  people,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
ih;it  a  learned  ministry  is  not  desirable,  that  a  relbi  tnis 
learly,  if  not  quite  impossible. 
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l){i[  3ir.  John  Wcsfey  was  a  loarncd  and  great  man  5 
wherea:?,  the  author  ol’  the  Skctclies  has  represented 
hi.n,  “  as  without  much  learning  or  solid  powers  of  in¬ 
tellect.”  (^[i.  6.)  \\  hen  we  represent  liirn  as  without 

i!i!ich  learning  or  solid  powers  of  intellect  ;  »ve  mean 
for  what  he  undertook.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
oi  much  learning  compared  with  the  great  body  of 
Methodist  preachers,  and  compared  with  them  too 
po-jsessed  solid  powers  of  intellect.  Wc  admitted  that 
he  possessed  “.much  knowledge  of  imman  nature,  and 
:he  means  of  governing  men.”  But  place  him  l^eside  O- 
wen,  Calvin,  T urrettin,  Beza,  Arminiu^,  or  Adam  Clark, 
and  w  e  think  even  Methotlists  would  own  all  we  have 
written  of  hifn.  As  to  his  solid  powers  of  intellect, 
take  the  following  anecdote  co[>ied  from  Topl-tdy's 
letter  to  him."^  “  Remember  that  it  once  dependei!  cn 
the  toss  of  a  shilling:,  w  hether  vou  vourself  should  be 
a  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  Tails  fell  uppermost  and 
vou  resolved  to  be  an  Universalist.  ’Twas  .a  h;»pT  v 
throw  that  consigned  you  to  the  tents  of  Arminius.” 
But  Mr.  Spicer  says,  “  if  w  e  had  perused  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley's  life,  as  w  ritten  even  by  Mr.  Southey,  we  would 
have  formed  a  very  different  opinion.”  (p.  6,)  He 
forgets  that  Southey’s  life  bus  been  published  since 
the  Sketches,  and  so  could  not  h  »ve  been  peri.sed 
by  the  w  liter.  Mr.  S.  seems  to  be  the  most  grievous¬ 
ly  offended  at  the  affair  of  Wesley’s  being  represented 
to  have  collected  together  a  number  ol  his  perfection¬ 
ists  into  one  family,  amongst  whom  violent  contentions 
soon  broke  out,  (p.  7.)  We  copy  from  Topi  hU’s  letter, 
above  referred  to,t  the  passage  from  which  we  have 
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authority  lor  the  facts  slated  in  the  Sketches.  ‘‘  lliid  you 
uot  yourself  (to  remind  you  of  but  one  instance)  a  proof 
of  it,"  (antinomianism  among  Methodist  perfectionists 
“  not  very  long  ago,  you  formed  a  scheme  of  collecting 
as  many  perfectionists  as  you  could,  to  live  together  un¬ 
der  one  roof.  A  number  of  these  flowers  were  accord- 
ingly  transplanted  from  some  of  your  nursery  beds  to 
the  hot  house.  And  an  hot  house  it  soon  proved.  For. 
who  would  believe  it?  The  sinless  people  quarrelled 
in  a  short  time  at  so  violent  a  rate,  that  you  found 
yourself  forced  to  disband  the  select  regiment.  Had 
you  kept  them  together  much  longer,  that  line  would 
have  been  literally  verified  in  these  squabbling  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  church  militant  ; 

The  males  pulled  noses,  and  the  females,  caps.” 

For  this  statement  Mr.  S.  falls  violently  upon  Top- 
lady,  “  as  a  monument  of  one  w’ho  loveth  and  maketh 
a  /le."  (p.  8.)  and  tells  us  that  one  “  Mr.  Thomas  Oli¬ 
vers  answered  Mr.  Toplady  and  challenged  him  te 
prove  his  statement."  So  then,  we  have  the  authority 
of  Augustus  Toplady  on  one  side,  and  a  challenge  of  a 
Methodist  sent  to  him  to  prove  his  statement,  on  the 
other  side.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  which  i? 
the  most  likely  to  be  true.  Mr.  Wesley  maintained 
that  saints  attain  to  perfect  holiness  in  this  life,  and 
that  this  was  the  rare  felicity  of  not  a  few  of  his  disci¬ 
ples.  Surely,  these  perfectionists  were  not  fit  for  this 
life;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  lx 
collected  into  a  holy  society,  under  the  notion  of  form¬ 
ing  a  heaven  upon  earth  ?  Being  perfect,  they  were,  at 
least  fitter  for  heaven  than  earth.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
if  Mr.  Wesley  believed  them  perfect,  as  we  presume 
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he  it  was  almost  a  necessary  result  ofthat  belief  to 
try  the  experiment  of  a  perfect  society  on  earth,  as  Top- 
huiy  and  Whitfield,  in  letters  to  him,  published  at  the 
juine  time,  say  he  did.  Aad  as  the  best  saints  may  and 
ilo  fill  awa}^  as  Adam  Clark  says  David  and  Solomon  fell 
away,  these  perfect  saints  were  very  likely  to  fall  away 
aaJ  fill  out  with  each  other  ;  and  thus  Mr.  Wesley 
would  of  course  abandon  the  experiment.  Wesley 
formed  a  separate  society,  he  had  perfect  disciples, 
aad  thus  by  the  common  admission  of  all,  we  have  the 
whole  of  Toplady's  statement  except  tlie  collecting  of 
the  perfectionists  into  one  house,  and  their  quarrel,  both 
of  which  seem  to  be  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of 
his  views  of  the  condition  of  his  disciples.  The  un¬ 
prejudiced  reader,  we  think  will  easily  decide  now 
who  should  be  believed,  Toplady  or  Olivers. 

Mr.  S.  represents  Calvinism  as  not  existing  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  as  originating  in  the  dark  ages, 
us  tending  to  gross  ininioralitij^  which  would  be  its  con¬ 
sequence  were  it  not  for  the  moral  sense,  which  God 
has  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  man.  Me  should  read 
the  eight  and  ninth  chapter  of  Romuns,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  which  were 
written  in  the  early  ages  of  C!iristi.inity.  **  Me  hath 
ohosen  us  in  him  before  the  f)  juJ  itioa  of  the  world,'’ 
is  the  declaration  of  Paul,  Eph.  i.  4^  Whom  does  he 
mean  by  Cs  ?  Paul  himself  and  all  other  believers. 
Here  is  eternal  election.  Mr.  S.  admits  that  An<rustin 

^  w 

taught  this  doctrine.  Was  not  he  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  ?  Was  the  fourth  ccntuiy  a  dark  age  ?  But 
then  he  says  the  people  in  the  age  when  this  doctrine 
arose  were  not  much  acquainted  with  the  theological 
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(]^iC5tions,’\  (p.  1C.)  VVe  had  thought  the  tirst  four 
centuries  were  the  very  age  of  theological  questions, 
Paul  and  all  the  other  apostles  were  disputants.  Then 
were  discussed  the  Gnostic,  the  Eutichian,  the  Anti- 
trinitarian,  the  Arian,  the  Pelagian,  the  infidel  and 
other  theological  questions.  In  fact  nearly  all  the 
writings  of  the  early  as  well  as  of  the  later  fathers  arc 
controversies  on  the  theological  questions.  1  eside? 
we  would  ask  how  came  the  errors  of  Pelagius,  the 
ancient  Methodist,  to  be  condemned  in  the  council  ol 
Carthage,  if  the  contrary  doctrines  were  novel  ami 
never  taught,  as  he  says,  in  the  first  three  centuries? 
How  were  they  also  condemned  shortly  after,  in  the 
councils  of  Arles  and  Lyons  ?*  Calvinism  leads,  Mr.  S. 
says,  to  gross  immoralties.  Why  then  are  not  all  in¬ 
fidels,  Socinians,  Lc,  reformed  by  the  contrary  doc¬ 
trine,  for  they  are  all  Arminians  ?  The  moral  sense 
which  he  represents  as  the  only  barrier  “  to  gross  im¬ 
moralities^'*  among  Calvinists  ought  to  reform  infidels ; 
for  they  too  have  conscience. 

Mr.  S.  represents  it  as  a  mistake  that  the  Methodists 
evanish  generally  before  the  lights  of  science  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  an  enlightened  and  learned  Calvinistlc  ministry. 
That  this  is  the  f.ict  is  evident  from  their  reports,  and 
the  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  make  the  great¬ 
est  progress,  and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  But, 
says  he,  they  ha.vc  large  societies  in  London  and  other 
large  cities.  V^ery  true.  B«it  there  are  portions  ot 
these  cities,  large  districts  as  illiterate  and  rude,  a? 
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(he  most  desiilute  regions  of  any  civilized  and  Christian 
j  country,  ami  in  these,  tliey  exist.  A  large  city  is  a  little 
:  world. 

Mr.  S.  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Calvinists  in  their 
prayers  contra<li  t  their  tiieory.  The  sura  of  his  ar- 
5  jijnients,  (p.  20.)  is  that  as  all  things  are  decreed  in  the 
;  opinion  «)i  V.  rilvinists,  it  is  absurd  for  them  topiay  ;  for 
'  all  things  will  come  to  pass  according  to  the  decree, 

:  whether  they  pray  or  not.  So  then,  it  seems  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  prayer,  in  Mr.  S’s  opinion  is  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  pl.ins  of  God,  “  with  whom  there  is  no  variable¬ 
ness  nor  shadow  of  turning.”  This,  and  this  only  is 
consistent  with  the  Methodist  scheme,  which  repre- 
i  sents  God  as  a  changeable  being,  who  alters  bis  plans 
and  intentions,  according  to  the  changes  in  man.  Were 
iheir  system  true,  God  would' be  as  changeable  as  man. 

I  If  one  act  in  man  changes  God's  plan  respecting  him, 
then  every  act  of  man  must  produce  a  corresponding 
♦  hange  in  God.  Mr.  Spicer  we  presume  will  admit 
that  if  God  intends  to  save  any  one  sinner,  while  that 
sinner  is  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  ini- 
'  quity,  he  of  consequence  intends  to  save  every  one 
who  shall  be  saved.  But  this  is  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
'  election,  which  he  denies.  He  must,  therefore,  con- 
I  sider  God  at  intending,  or  decreeing,  for  in  God  they 
are  the  same  thing,  to  save  no  particular  tinner.  When 
he  prays  then,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  alter  God’i 
'  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  admit  that  God 
intends  to  save  the  Methodists  while  he  is  in  a  state  of 
perfection.  ”  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,”  an- 
•  nounces  the  divine  decree  on  that  subject.  Hence, 

’  according  to  his  argument,  it  is  absurd  for  the  belieror 
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;o  pray  that  God  will  save  him  ;  for  God  has  decrceft 
to  save  him,  and  he  will  do  so,  whether  he  pray  or  not. 
But  it  may  be  replied  that  prayer  is  in  this  case  n 
means  of  preserving  the  believer  from  falling  away. 
On  the  same  grounds  we  say  prayer  is  an  appointed 
means  of  procuring  the  blessings  which  God  determin¬ 
ed  or  dccrcod  to  bestow.  However,  an  Arminian  can¬ 
not  consistently  make  the  reply  ;  for  according  to  hu 
view,  it  is  not  God,  but  the  believer  who  keeps  himself 
in  a  state  of  grace.  In  the  case  of  a  believer,  God  ei¬ 
ther  decrees  to  save,  or  not  to  save  him,  or  he  decrees 
nothing  in  the  matter.  Surely,  even’ a  Methodist  would 
hardly  say  the  latter.  Where  then  would  he  the  ground 
for  faith  or  consolation  ?’I  believe,  and  yet  God  deter¬ 
mines  nothing  respecting  my  salvation;  Here  is  no 
room  for  confidence  in  God.  No  one,  we  trust  will 
say  that  God  decrees  not  to  save  a  believer.  It  only 
remains  that  God  determines  or  decrees  to  save  him, 
and  so,  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  S’s  argument,  there  is  no 
place  for.  prayer  without  absurdity  ;  for  God  will  save 
him,  whether  he  prays  or  not.  There  is  one  other 
supposition,  which  is  in  fact,  the  Methodist  doctrines 
God  decrees  to  save  him,  provided  he  perseveres. 
On  this  supposition  it  is  not  God  that  keeps  him  ffom 
falling,  but  himself.  He  cannot  pray,  to  God  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  grace,  for,  on  his  Arminian  theory,  it 
is  not  God  that  does  it.  But  salvation  is,  as  he  admits, 
connected  with  perseverance,  and  still  there  is  no 
place  for  prayer. 

Mr.  Spicer,  we  presume,  will  admit  that  God  de- 
oreed  from  all  eternity  that  Christ  should  assume  our 
Aitture,  in  order  to  obey  the  law  and  die  for  sinners. 
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Oa  his  scheme,  no  believer  before  Ctarist  came,  could 
pray  for  his  appearance,  for  the  Father  having  decreed 
it,  would  send  him  whether  he  prayed  or  not.  Then 
the  prayers,  “  Let  my  beloved  come  into  his  garden”— 
Make  haste  my  beloved’^ — “  O  !  that  thou  wouldst 
rend  the  heavens  and  come  down,” — would  have  been 
absurd.  God  has  decreed  to  destroy  Anti-Christ  and 
set  the  time  to  favour  Zion,  as  is  manifest  from  Daniel 
and  the  book  of  Revelation.  On  Mr.  S’s  scheme,  to 
pray  for  this  is  absurd  ;  for  he  will  do  it  whether  the 
saint  pray  or  not  God  had  decreed  and  announced  by 
his  prophet  that  the  Babylonian  captivity  should  end  * 
in  70  years  from  its  commencement:  therefore,  by  the 
argument  of  Mr.  S.  the  prayers  of  Daniel,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  were  aSsurd  ;  for  he  would  have  done  it 
without  them.  But  enough  in  reply  to  this  monstrous 
doctrine.  Would  to  God  that  these  misguided  profes¬ 
sors  understooil  what  that  means.  ••  I  have  loved  thee 
with  an  everlasting  love,  therefore  with  loving  kindness 
and  tender  mercies  have  I  drawn  thee.” 

'Mr.  Spicer  quotes  the  8th  article  of  the  Methodist 
book  of  discipline  to  prove  that  they  maintain  the  doc* 
trine  of  man’s  natural  impotency.  It  reads  thus,  “  The 
condition  of  man  since  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that- 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natu¬ 
ral  strength  and  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God, 
&c.”  (p.  19.)  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  professors 
to  reject  the  creed  of  their  body.  Mr.  S.  is  uncaodid 
here.’  He  conceals  what  he  knows  to  be  the  Method¬ 
ist  interpretation  of  this  article.  It  is  that  though  iiian*€ 
natural  condition  is  such,  yet  Christ  has  restored  to 
every  man  so  much  grace  that  he  can  turn  himself  and 
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make  himself  holy.  He  is  aware  that  one  great  aud 
common  theme  of  declamation  in  Methodist  preaching 
is  the  absurdity  of  Calvinists  calling  upon  sinners  to 
believe  and  repent,  when  they  are  said  to  have  no 
power  to  do  these  acts. 

Again,  he  quotes  the  9th  article  to  prove  that  thej 
do  not  rely  on  the  merit  of  works.  The  words  are : 
“We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by 
fiiith  and  not  for  our  works  or  deservings.”  This  is 
sound  doctrine.  But  do  they  adhere  to  it?  Their  doc¬ 
trine  of  falling  away  from  grace  is  utterly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  it.  The  Methodist  doctrine  of  election  is 
that  God  elects  sinners  in  the  day  of  believing,  and 
for  their  faith,  and  election  is  with  them  the  love  of 
God.  Hence,  since  God  elects  the  sinner  for  his  faith 
and  good  works,  and  as  these  are  the  grounds  of  God’s 
love  to  the  sinner,  it  is  they  that  bring  them  into  God’s 
favour.  They  may  and  do  say  that  w^ere  it  not  for 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  its  merits,  their  own 
faith  and  good  works  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  them 
mto  God’s  favour.  But  their  system  makes  their  own 
works  the  basis  of  their  election  and  favour  with  God, and 
consequently  of  their  justification.  We  have  had  some 
difficulty  to  bring  ourselves  to  notice  this  tract ;  it  is 
every  way  so  trifling,  and  we  dismiss  it  with  the  w  ish 
that  the  Methodists  may  soon  be  as  good  and  even 
much  better  than  Mr.  S.  represents  them. 


i  j.  - 


RELIGION. 


Who  is  that  celestial  creature,  whose  coontenancc 
IS  irradiated  with  an  expression  of  the  most  placid  se- 
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reciiy,  and  holy  purity  ?  ’Tis  True  Religion!  child 
of  Heaven!  handmaid  of  the  Almighty!  sent  on  errands 
mil  of  love  to  Man,  to  dispense  pardon  through  a  Re¬ 
deemer  to  lost,  fallen  Man. 

With  the  eye  of  faith  steadily  fixed  on  her  native 
home,  she  sojourns  on  earth  to  comfort  the  afflicted, 
bind  up  the  broken  heart,  speak  pardon  and  peace  to 
the  penitent  sinner.  Meek-eyed  Devotion  and  fervent 
Piety  follow  in  her  train,  and  dwell  forever  in  her 
presence. 

What  are  youth  and  beauty,  what  are  rank  and 
power,  what  the  pride  of  intellect,  what  the  boast  of 
reason,  without  one  heavenly  ray  from  the  bright  halo 
of  glory  which  encircles  her,  to  illuqaine  thy  path, 
child  of  the  dust  ?  Pilgrim  on  earth  !  Frail  tenant  of 
this  transitory  mansion  !  And  yet,  thoughtless,  thank¬ 
less  man  sails  gaily  down  the  stream  of  time,  from  day 
to  day,  from  month  to  months  from  year  to  year,  con¬ 
stantly  tossed  to  and  fro,  on  the  stormy  billows  of  life  ; 
his  best,  hopes  often  shipwrecked,  and  his  happiness 
forever  lost,  wanting  this  Heavenly  Pilot  to  direct  his 
course,  and  guide  him  safely  thro’  the  tempests  he  is 
destined  to  encounter.  Happy  they,  who,  aided  by 
true  Religion,  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
eye  of  faith  fixed  on  the  Redeemer,  can  pierce  thro’ 
the  dark  clouds  of  life,  and  all  sublunary  things,  and 
lay  up  their  treasures  in  Heaven,  “  where  Christ  sit- 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

And  shall  man — made  after  the  image  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor,  crowned  .at  his  creation  with  glory  ,  and  honor, 
endowed  w'ith  an  immortal  soul,  distinguished  by  the 
noblest  faculties,  made  but  a  little  low  er  then  the  an- 
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gels,  and,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  fed  by  the  bounfj 
of  his  Creator,  and  preserved  by  his  care — shall  he 
waste  the  precious  hours  of  life  entrusted  to  him,  in 
pursuits  unworthy  the  primeval  dignity  of  his  nature  ? 
Shall  I  do  so  ?  Forbid  it,  O  my  God  !  And  let  me 
strive,  while  it  is  yet  day,  to  redeem  the  hours  lent 
me  for  so  short  a  time,  for  the  night  cometb  when  no 
man  can  work — the  night  cometh  when  the  curtain  of 
time  must  drop  before  our  dim  and  fading  .vision,  and 
that  of  eternity  be  raised  to  our  trembling  and  fearful 
view. 

Come  then.  Spirit  of  my  Redeemer!  the  author  of 
all  true  Religion !  and  with  thy  heavenly  care  guard 
every  thought,  word,  and  action  of  my.  life,  and  guide 
me  safely  along  that  narrow  path,  which  leads  to  ever¬ 
lasting  blessedness  in  the  presence  of  God.  L.  H. 


NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  respectable  corres¬ 
pondent,  a  clergyman  of  the  south.  It  was  written 
for  insertion  in  the  Witness.  It  is  important  that 
northern  people  should  know  how  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  south,  think  and  reason  on  this  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  topic.  .  For  this  purpose  we  insert  the  letter.  It 
certainly  is  somewhat  unexpected  that  the  clergy  of 
the  south  should  vindicate  slavery,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  a  moral  evil,  as  our  correspondent  does.  His 
argument  from  the  mention  of  servants  in  the  fourth 
and  tenth  commandments,  is  new  to  us  in  this  quarter* 
But  surely  the  advocates  of  involuntary  slavery  will 
not  contend  that  this  circumstance  justifies  every  kim^ 
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of  servitude.  Were  it  the  custom,  in  any  country,  for 
^ons,  whenever  they  become  strong  enough,  to  reduce 
their  parents,  by  force,  to  a  state  of  slavery,  surely 
these  commandments  would  not  justify  such  a  violation 
of  the  fifth  commandment.  This  would,  to  be  sure, 
be  a  more  aggravated  sin,  than  reducing,  by  violence, 
the  Africans  to  bondage.  '  But  is  it  not  of  the  same 
nature  ?  The  commands  referred  to,  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  a  legal  human  service,  but  they  do  not 
define  what  it  is.  That  must  be  ascertained  from  other 
parts  of  the  law. 

We  have  not,  as  our  correspondent  understands  us, 
confined  the  term  servants,  mentioned  in  the  New- 
Testament,  to  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Our  criticism 
was  designed  to  show  that  the  term  SsXoq,  (servant,^ 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  slave,  brought  into  bond¬ 
age  by  force.  Of  course,  as  this  is  unqestionable,  the 
mention  of  servants  in  the  New  Testament  determines 
nothing,  in  this  controversy. 

When  we  quoted  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  did  it  for  the  - 
purpose  of  illustrating  what  we  consider  the  operation 
of  moral  sense,  in  slave-holders  themselves,  who  do 
not  even  profess  to  have  any  religion  ;  for  why  should 
Mr.  Jefferson  so  strongly  reprobate  his  own  practice^, 
unless  the  reprobation  were  wrung  fi-om  him  by  his 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  ?  Of  course,  we  consider  the 
command,  to  do  to  others,  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  to  us,  better  authority  on  this  question  than  Mr. 
Jefferson’s. 

*  In  referring  to  the  colony  at  Metsurado,  we  had 
thought  we  referred  to  a  favourite  measure  of  the 

south,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  is  so  among  the  leading: 
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men  there.  We  never  have  expected  that  it  would 
extinguish  the  evil,  though  many  very  intelligent  men 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  We  have  in  view  the  com-, 
fort  of  the  free  Africans,  the  spreading  of  the  gospel 
in  Africa,  and  the  encouragement  of  emancipation  in 
the  south,  to  which  the  Colonization  Society  affords 
very  considerable  facilities. 

Though  our  correspondent  may  never  have  heard 
it  asserted  as  an  argument  for  slavery,  that  the  slaves 
are  not  possessed  of  all  the  attributes  of  men,  we  know 
that  slave-holders  have  so  reasoned. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  so  respectable  authority 
as  our  correspondent,  that  some  of  the  clergy  of  the 
south,  suffer  their  own  households  to  remain  in  pagan 
darkness.  He  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  slaves  in  the 
houses  of  clergymen.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  that  such  clergymen  should  be  clamorous 
for  missionary  societies.  It  is  almost  too  gross  to  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  even  hypocrisy.  Those  remarks, 
we  are  confident,  do  not  apply  to  the  northern  clergy, 
and  we  do  hope,  for  the  honour  of  religion  and  human¬ 
ity,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  in  the  slave-holding 
states,  and  among  slave-holders. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  ON  SLAVERY. 

Dear  Sir — Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Editor  ol 
the  Evangelical  Witness  inserted  a  short  letter  hastily 
written  om^the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery,  which  the 
writer  never  intended  for  publication.  The  insertion 
however  gave  no  offence — but  we  confess  the  editor 
fell  far  short  in  giving  a  satisf ictory  explanation  of  those 
passages  of  revelation  on  which  information  was  derir* 
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eii.  The  editor,  at  considerable  length,  enters  into  a 
critiCid  examination  of  the  term  servant  as  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  senses  in  which  itTs  used  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
expresses  a  desire  of  chiefly  confining  it  to  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel  who  he  says  are  called  m  Gsh'y 
or  servants  of  God.  It  is  not  denied  but  Ministers  of 
(he  Gospel  are  so  called.  But  could  these  be  the  ser¬ 
vants  about  whom  Paul  was  speaking  when  writing  to 
his  friend  Timothy — called  vxo  under  the  yoke  : 

and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  according  to 

the  flesh.  Now  to  be  servants  of  God  must  certainly 
inaply  something  different  from  being  servants  under 
the  yoke,  and  according  to  the  flesh.  And  we  think  if 
the  learned  editor  had  placed  those  explanatory  phra¬ 
ses  more  immediately  before  him,  his  criticisms  would 
have  better  corresponded  with  the  spirit  of  revelation. 
If  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  an  unlawful  re¬ 
lation,  w  hy  is  it  mentioned  in  the  fourth  and  tenth  com- 
mandnaents  ?  And  although  the  editor  may  insist  that 
ihe  servant  of  the  fourth  commandment  was  an  hired 
servant,  yet  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  servant  of 
the  tenth  :  for  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  special  property 
ofhis  minister — which  can  only  take  place  in  the  case  of 
slavery.  Now  if  slavery  is  as  sinful  as  the  editor  of  the 
Witness  would  make  it,  it  appears  strange  that  the 
arriters  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  should  in 
Qo  case  inform  us  that  it  is  so,  although  the  subject  came 
frequently  before  them.  Was  it  not  iis  easy  for  Paul  to 
say,  Set  your  servants  free,  as  to  tell  the  master  to  give 
that  which  was  just  and  equal,  and  to  enjoin  the  servant 
to  obey  “  with  fear  and  trembling.’*  I  am  not  ple^ised 
uith  my  friend,  the  editor,  for  taking  an  extract  from 
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i)ie  sc*-pricri)  r  hilor  0(>li;y  of  Thomn?  Jofterson  to  5?he\r 
i^afiors  that  slaver)’  is  unjust.  The  editor  could 
liml  proof  ill  liie  sanie  IMulo50|3hy  that  there  never  was 
a  gener.fi  deluge — Ih  it  it  was  no  injury  to  civil  society 
whether  we  believed  in  one  God  or  twenty  Gods — that 
the  languages  ofthe  luilians  of  North  America  are  more 
ancient  than  the  iVIosaic  acvoiiru  of  the  creation — that 
the  classical  writers  of  Pagan  Greece  and  Rome  arc 
books  more  proper  to  put  in  the  liands  of  youth  than  the 
holy  scriptures.  That  gentleman's  philosophy  is  of  the 
sweeping  kind — no,  no,  let  divines  draw  their  proofs 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects  from  a  belter  source. 
The  editor  lays  much  stress  on  the  admission  that  moral 
evil  is  connected  with  slavery  ;  this  however  appears 
to  arise  not  from  the  relation  but  from  the  treatment 
which  they  receive  from  cruel  masters.  The  editor 
declares  there  is  moral  evil  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  must  not  hence  infer  that  the 
editor  means  that  civil  government  in  itself  is  a  moral 
evil.  As  a  remedy  to  the  evils  of  slavery  the  editor  invite^ 
our  attention  to  the  Metsurado  and  Sierra  Leone  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Africa.  Our  age  has  witnessed  many  plans 
of  fancy,  and  I  consider  the  colonization  system  to  be 
one  ;  it  would  be  truly  strange  if  Christians  could  not 
perform  as  much  for  these  unhappy  people  by  watch¬ 
ing  over  their  interests  among  ourselves  as  by  sending 
them  2  or  3000  miles  distance,  and  committing  them  to 
the  management  of  hireling  agents  at  great  expense. 
Had  the  colonization  society  intended  any  thing  truly 
profitable,  why  not  form  an  establishment  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  K.  American  government,  the  extent  of  whose 
territory  is  alone  unknown  ?  the  colonization  system 
bears  to  strong  likeness  in  practice  to  many  missionary  so  - 
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cieties  of  our  country  ;  when  the  clergy  are  ever  urging 
to  beneficence  becaiiise  of  the  condition  of  Pagan  lands, 
and  yet  the  sanoe  men  suffer  their  households  to  re¬ 
main  in  Pagan  darkness.  Such  conduct  might  evince  that 
a  soul  saved  in  Africa  or  Asia,  no  matter  at  what  labor  or 
expense  was  far  preferable  to  saving  one  in  America,  and 
that  one  among  the  Indians  was  much  better  than  one 
in  our  own  family.  Before  we  close  our  remarks  we 
would  notice  the  last  argument  offered  by  the  author 
of  the  Plea  for  the  Africans,  which  he  says  is  assigned 
as  a  .  reason  by  slave  holders,  for  the  comtinuance  of 
slavery,  that  is,  they  are  destitute  of  the  social  affec¬ 
tions,  i  would  inform  that  gentleman  that  the  argument 
is  not  known  to  the  south,  and  the  writer  of  these  lines 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  possess  the  social  affec¬ 
tions  in  a  higher  degree  than  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  :  I  have  passed  thrice  through  the  Creek  nation 
of  Indians,  and  once  through  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  in  these  several  journeys,  1  never  witnessed  an  act 
of  hospitality  from  an  Indian  ;  yet  the  negroes  who  re¬ 
side  among  them  manifest- a  disposition  at  all  times 
to  befriend  the  traveller,  and  I  pronounce  the  song 
of  the  African  narrated  by  Mr.  Mungo  Park,  a  better 
specimen  both  of  benevolence  and  talent,  than  the 
speech  of  the  Indian  Logan,  so  eulogised  by  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  ;  but  to  conclude,  the  editor  is  not  to  suppose  I 
am  offended  because  of  any  strictures  I  have  yet  seen 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Witness,  and  I  can  ;is- 
sure  him  I  have  possessed  an  entire  equanimity  of  mind 
in  writing  these  lines  in  my  own  way,  and  desire  to 
see  the  subject  better  analysed. 

In  Christian  friendship, 

YOUK  P ATROV. 
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On  the  13th  October  last,  wiis  ordained  and  installe<l, 
by  the  Northern  Reformed  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
W.  Stewart,  at  Argyle,  N.  Y.  as  pastor  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place.  The  ser¬ 
mon  wMs  preached  by  the  Rev.  Melanclhon  B.  Williams, 
of  Kortright,  from  Isa.  Ixii.  6.  /  havt  set  watchmen 
upon  thy  walls^  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  day 
nor  night.  Mr.  Williams  presided  in  the  services  of 
the  ordination.  The  addresses  to  the  minister  and 
people  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Master,  of 
Duanesburgh.  The  congregation  was  very  large,  at¬ 
tentive,  and  apparently  serious. 

Re-ol  ;itIons  passed  at  the  sessions  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  May,  1825  : 

“  That  the  committee  on  psalmody  be  continued—? 
and  that  Dr.  Blackford  be  appointed  chairman,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Romeyn,  deceased.”  This  is  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  prepare  a  new  version  of  David’s  Psalms  for  the 
us^e  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

“  That  the  request  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Greea 
and  Miller,  to  be  released  from  their  appointment  to 
write  the  History  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  Stales,  is  received  with  unfeigned  regret.  Buf 
the  Assnndily — do  further  resolve  that  the  same  be 
granted/’  Drs.  Green,  Janeway,  and  Ely,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  fir  the  san.e  purpose. 

Two  ruling  eMers  were  accuseci,  by  common  fame, 
of  unchristian  conduct,  which  look  place  several  years 
ago,  but  which  has  lately  been  made  known  to  the 
presbytery  to  wfiirb  they  belonged  ;  the  Assembly 

Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  is  competent  to  try 
these  tw'o  elders,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  cite  the 
otfending  persons  before  them,  and  proceed  to  issue 
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lie  caee.’*  Why  were  they  not  referred  to  tfie  session 
or  sessions  to  which  they  belonged  1 

That,  “  when  any  minister  in  gooil  standing  by  an 
extinct  presbytery,  is  charged  with  an  offence  subse¬ 
quently  to  bis  dismission — we  decline  receiving  him.’* 

This  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Duncan,  who,  after 
the  dis-oluiion  of  his  presbytery,  published  his  book 
against  creeds  and  confessions,  and  was  refused  admis* 
sioQ  into  the  Baltimore  Presbytery. 

“  That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a  theo¬ 
logical  seniraary  in  the  west,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Assembly.’^  Five  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  fix  the  location  of  the  w  estern  seminary. 

“That  this  assembly  recommend  to  the  churches 
under  their  care,  to  patronize  the  objects  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonization  Society.” 

During  the  great  revival,  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
west,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  some 
of  the  leading  ministers  in  the  revival,  taught  gross 
heresies,  denied  the  propriety  of  creeds  and  confes¬ 
sions,  &:c.  and  were  suspended  from  office.  They 
formed  a  presbytery,  licensed  and  ordained  illiterate 
men  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  have  incrciised,  it  is 
Slid,  to  about  one  hundred  congregations.  They  are 
called  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  The  following 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  Gener.d  Assembly, 
by  the  committee  of  overtures.  “  Can  a  presbytery 
consistently  acknowledge  as  valid,  the  ordin  mce  of 
baptism,  as  administered  by  those  who  are  regularly 
suspended,  by  a  higher  judicatory  of  the  church  ?  If 
not,  how  are  we  to  regard  the  b<ptism  of  the  Curober- 
land  Presbyterians  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  it 
was  resolved, 

“  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  when  regularly  suspended^ 
by  the  competent  judicatories,  have  no  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  functions  of  a  minister,  during  that  suspension.” 

“  2.  That  while  those  persons  styling  themselves 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  were  under  su^pen^iw^ 
their  administrations  are  to  be  considereil  as  lovalki  j 
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but  after  the  General  Assembly  have  declared  them  ^ 
DO  longer  connected  with  our  church,  their  adminstra« 
tions  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  those  of 
other  denominations,  not  connected  with  our  body. 
This  decision  is  grounded  on  the  opinion,  that  the  act 
of  the  Assembly  of  1814,  precluded  the  propriety  of 
deposition,  or  any  other  process  in  the  case.” 

Query.  Did  the  Assembly’s  declaring  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterians  not  connected  with  them,  remove 
the  act  of  suspension?  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
refusing  to  hold  communion  with  those  of  other  deno' 
minations,  is  virtual  excommunication.  Did  the  act  of 
the  assembly  of  1814,  both  excommunicate  the  Cum* 
berland  Presbyterians  and  remove  the  sentence  of  sus¬ 
pension  ? 

In  allusion  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  following 
question  was  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly.  “  Is 
it  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  our  church,  and 
with  its  purity  and  peace,  that  persons  who  manifest  a 
decided  hostility  to  creeds,  confessions,  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  formularies,  as  unscriptural  and  destructive  to  the 
rights  of  conscience,  should  be  received  as  ministers 
of  the  gospel  into  the  Presbyterian  church  ?”  The 
Assembly  answers, 

“  That  the  constitution,  as  is  well  known,  expressly 
requires  of  all  candidates  for  admission,  a  solemn  decla¬ 
ration  that  they  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  of  this  church,  as  containing  the  system 
of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  Of  course 
they, answer  in  the  negative.  What  now  will  be  done 
with  those  Hopkinsian  ministers  who  avowedly  reject 
the  doctrines  of  that  Confession  ?  However,  the  de¬ 
cision  is  a  good  one. 

Political. — The  course  of  events  seems  to  indicate 
that  England  will  speedily  take  part  with  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks,  which  will  be  likely  to  involve  her 
in  a  war  with  Russia  and  Austria.  The  permission  of 
Lord  Cochrane’s  armament  to  sail  from  England  for 
Greece,  will  be  interpreted  by  the  Turks  an  act  of  war. 
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